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The Houston (Texas) Independent School District's 
teacher induction program utilizes the services of both mentors and 
teacher scholars. The mentors provide a variety of support services 
for the inductees at the building level, focusing on the pedagogical, 
emotional, and social adjustment needs of the inductees. The mentors 
receive a total of 12 hours of tra^lning during t^e school year. The 
teacher scholars provide demonstration lessons, coteaching sessions, 
and a variety of support services for inductees. With their extensive 
teaching backgrounds and familiarity with the various content areas, 
the scholars also represent a critical alternative source of 
instructional support for the inductees. The scholars act as the 
liaisons between inductees and mentors, especially in dysfunctional 
situations where personalities or instructional philosophies differ. 
This report describes: (1) the program as implemented in the 1988-89 
school year; (2) the effectiveness of the progreun implementation; and 
(3) the effectiveness of the program in achieving the program goals. 
(JD) 
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AN Evaluation of Houston Independent school district's 
Teacher Induction Program, 
1988-1989 



The Teacher Induction Program was impleme.^ifd as a multiple support system to ease 
the adjustment of beginning teachers to the District's instructional culture thereby 
enhthwing their teacUng effectiveness, self<otifidence, nu^ryl^. and finally increase the 
District's retention qf these teachers. This evaiwition examines effectiveness of the 
program's implementation process and the ^ectiyeness the program in achieving 
program gocis. It also synthesizes the various recommendations for urogram 
improvement. Overall the program was Pistrumental in improving inductee re jrAin; 
effectiveness, morale, seff^corfidence, and adjustment to the instructional culture cfi^if 
District. 



The Teacher Induction Program was implemented in HISD during the 1988-89 
school year as a pilot for the statewide teacher induction program that is scheduled to begin 
in 199L The goals of the District's Teacher Induction Program were: (1) to ease the 
transition of beginning teachers fixxn student status to that of competent and self-confident 
professionals; (2) to increase the retention of promising beginning teachers; and (3) to 
familiarize the teachers with the District's instructional resources and culture. The District 
initiated the program under the provisions of the Texas Senate Bill 994 (Sec. 12.038), 
which stipulates that: 

(a) The State Board of EducatiortMd the Coordiruuirtg Board, Texas 
College and University system, shall develop a comprehensive 
TeacHng Induction Program for the probationary year; 

(b) The Induction Program, shall include a one year period of teaching, 
cooperatively supervised by experienced teachers, school 
administrators, and faculty of institutions of Higher Education. 

The full implementation of the Texas Senate Bill in December of 1991 will require 
that teaching certification or licensing be directly linked to a successful completion of the 
induction and probationary year by all graduates from Texas public institutions of liigher 
education, who wish to enter teaching at the primary and secondary levels. Furthcimore, 
the Texas Senate Bill states that the institutions will be required to have in place 
undergraduate teacher training programs offering no more than eighteen credit hours in 
education, including student-teaching. 
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Monv ahon for the program 



The 1980's have been characterized by a national preoccupation with nmny 
educational issues, especially the problems which have seemingly resulted in a 
dysfunctional grip on the effectiveness of our schools. Numerous concerned citizens, 
educators, private organizations, as well as federal and state departments of educatioii have 
consequendy called for pertinent educational reforais to address these issues (Sizer, 1983: 
QrUch, 1989). 

Teacher training and certification have lately been on the reform agendas of many 
states. A research study by Barger in 1986 found that seventeen states had teacher 
inducti(m programs in the piloting or implementation stages, while fourteen states had 
programs in die study/^lanning/devek^ment stages. Fourteen of the seventeen states with 
induction programs at that time indicated that tiieir programs were linked to certification or 
hcensing; however, twenty states had no teacher induction programs or had no current 
plans for such programs (Barger, 198 >). 

According to a recent report (Henry. 1988), naticxud statistics show that the percentage 
of entry level teachers who leave teaching after the first year is 13%. One can safely 
surmise that the major urban school districts — known to be the most difficult areas to 
teach— would have the highest non-retention rate" of first year teachers who leave teaching, 
or transfer to other school districts. Among the many reasms which have led to the flight 
of these inexperienced first year teachers is their inability to cope with the instructional 
culture of the big school districts, characterized by high proportions of disadvantaged 
students firom low socio-economic fomilies, non-English speaking families, and lacking in 
motivation. The implementation of the Teacher Induction Program in HISD was, 
therefore, a highly pertinent multi-purpose strategy for not only strenthening the 
instructional quality in the District but also for curbing the res gnation rate of promising 
fint year teachers who enter District employment every year. 



HISD'S TEACHER iNDUCnON PROGRAM 

For the 1988-89 school year, 366 entry level teachers (inductees) participated in 
HISD's Teacher Induction prograoL The inductees were paired with an equal number of 
experienced teachers (mentors) in their respective schools. The program had six teacher 
scholan until December 1988, when one of the scholars accepted a principalship position 
in HISD. The inductees of that teacher scholar were, therefore, temporary reassigned to 
the remaining five scholars. In March of 1989, another teache jholar was hired to work 
with those inductees. According to the Director of the program, the departure of the 
scholar in December of 1988 resulted in a : iiuation where several inductees had to be 
serially assigned to three scholars during tirie course of one school year. About seventy 
inductees were assigned to each the six teacher scholars in the program. The support 
staff included the building level principals of the inductees, two professors from the 
University of Houston, and a statewide advisory/review group of professors from the 
following Universities: Corpus Christi State University, University of Texas (San 
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Antcmio), East Texas State University, and the University of Houston. Consultants to the 
mentcnrs included <me tnenoiber of the State Teacher Induction Committee, two faculty 
members fixHn the South West Texas State Univ^sity, and another faculty member fitc»n 
the University cS New Mexico. 

The program was cocnxlinated and overseen by the HJSD directs of District- 
University Relatinns. The noentors provided a variety of suppcnt services for the inductees 
at the building level, which focused on the pedagogical, enx>tional, and social adjustment 
needs of the inductees. The teacher scholars provided denxHistration lessons, co-teaching 
sessions, and a variety of support services for their inductees. With their e;itensive 
teaching backgrounds and familiarity with the various content areas, the scholars also 
represented a critical alternative source of instructicmal support for the inductees* The 
scholars acted as the liaison persms between the inductees and the mentors, e^)ecially in 
dysfunctional situaticms where perscHudities or in^ructicHial philosc^hies differed between 
thi mentor and die ir^uctee. biductees who felt unccxnfcntable about osidnf; for certain 
kinds of support from their mentors could always obtain the support from their assigned 
scholai's. The members of the advisory conmiittee made periodic visits to the District, 
surveyed samples of inductees, mentors, and other program staff, and later provided the 
prc^gram director with an evaluative report on the piogranL 

The mentors received a total of twelve hours of training during the school year* 
Besides the many training sessions the scholars received frcmi the program director, the 
teacher scholars also todc a three hour graduate seminar at the University of Houston 
during the fall of 1988. The seminar focused on several instructional areas such as teacher 
induction noodels in other states, problem solving in instruction, communication skills, 
classrorai management and discipline, problems in first year teaching, and strategies for 
improving student attitudes and behavior. The inductees participated in a year long scries 
of seven six-hour wcnkshops, which occurred on Saturdays. Each inductee who attended 
a minimum of five woricshq)s during the school year could receive three hours of graduate 
credit by the University of Houston if the inductee enrolled in a degree program at the 
University. Approximately M% of the inductees registered for the graduate credits. The 
inductee inservices adi^ressed several facets of instruction such as lesson planning, 
classroom management, the affective needs of students, instructional strategies, stress 
nanagement instructional materials, problem-solving in instruction, student motivation, 
student learning styles, and parental vi\t in instruction. 



EVALUATION DESIGN 

This report describes: (1) the program as implemented in the 1988-89 school year, 
(2) the effectiveness of program implementaticMi; and (3) the effectiveness of the program in 
achieving the enumerated program goals. Owing to die pilot nature of the program and die 
fact tiiat it is on the basis <tf such a formative report that die program can be strengthened to 
attain its optimum degree ci effectiveness, this rqxxt concentrates on the feedback from the 
main program participants, namely: the inductees, mentors. University faculty, and the 
program directtx'. 
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Data for this repent were collected in May of 1 989, from: ( 1 ) the inductees and their 
mciitars through a questicmnaitt-survey; (2) all of the teacher scholars through infcmnal 
and unstructured interviews; and (3) members of the advisory cramuttee through their 
visitaticm reports. The observations and recommendations of the program din^ctor have 
also been incoqxnated iiito this report 

The survey return rate for the inductees was 24% (87/360), while that of the 
mentors was 29% (106/360). Even though the survey return rates can be perceived as 
leaving too much room for possible bias errra^ the extremely high correlation among the 
perceptions of the inductees, mentors, teacher scholars, and members of the advisory 
committee provides a concurrent and convergent validation of the repoitcd findings. 



PROGRAM Implementation: General Observations 

Being the sole recipioits €i the multi^fiaceted program resources and opportunities, 
the inductees were requested to evaluate the following aspects of the program: (a) the 
implementation of the various program components; and (b) the effectiveness of the 
program in easing their transition from student status to competent, self-confident 
classnxxn teachers with the desire to continue dieir teaching careers in the District 



MAJOR IMPLEMENTATION COMPONENTS 



Induction Workshops 

Many aspects of the workshops were evaluated by the inductees. They included the 
topical ccmtent, methods of presentation, duration, day of the week, and frequency of the 
wOTkshops. The following is a sunmiary of inductee assessments of the workshops: 

• 68% — 70% of the inductees who responded to the survey indicated that they were 
satisfied with the t€q;>ical cmtent, methods of presentation, and frequency of the 
workshops; 

• 60% of the inductees e7q;iressed that they were satisfied with the scheduling oi the 
workshops on Saturdays. 

• Of all the workshop aspects, the one that was viewed with dissatisfaction by the 
lar:gest number of die survey respmdents (22%) was the 6-hour length of the 
Saturday workshops. 

• 20% of the inductee comments on the workshops mdicated that the topics were 
good but not always effectively presented. A few of the comments indicated that 
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the lack ci more handsHm demonstration type of presentations made a number of 
the woikshc^s boring and time wasting. 

• 30% of die inductee comments on the w(nkshq)s indicated a dissatisfacticm with 
the high number of the Saturday w(nkshq)s. In the wcmls of one dissatisfied 
inductee ""I found it to be a very long we^, with an all day workshop on Saturday. 
I needed my time on the week-end to 'gear up' for the next week" 

• 15% of the comments indicated that die 7ob-Alike" component of the woitshops 
were ttx> lcmg» a waste of time, boring* saved as **gripe" sessions that cast a 
negative shadow over die graeral positive nature of die workshops. On die other 
hand* anodier 1 S% the workshc^related comments expressed tliat die ** Job- 
Alike** sessicHis were ver>- infonnative and served as i«oblem solving forums for 
sharing kteas and familiariring oneself widi District pcdicfes. The ^ob-Alike" 
component was, however, die sessions which involved inductees who taught in die 
same content area in die secondaiy scho(^ or taugfit at the sanie grade level in d^ 
elemmtary schools. The purpose of such sessicms was to provide a fonmi fo^ ^he 
discussion of common instructional problems. 



Mentor Suf^rt 

Five of the inductees, who commented on their mentors, indicated that their 
tnentors were vary supportive and caring. In the words of one inductee, "My mentor was 
outstanding. She never hesitated to offer me support and I always felt contfortable going to 
her" 

Twelve of die inductees who responded to the survey expressed that their mentors 
provided littie support for diem. Reasons given for lack of suppcm were many, of which 
the following are a representative sample: '^mentor complained that she was drafted"; 
**mentors taught full-time widi very littie time to help the inductee"; "mentor was not 
pv'^fessional by treating the inductee in a condescendi^tg manner"; "mentor taught at a 
different grade level, or in anodier content area'; "mentor's ijlassroom was not 
geognq)hically in close proximity"; "mentor was se:;mingly interested only in the stipend, 
or probably did not care." 



Scholar Support 

Hve of the inductees who gave comments on the teacher scholar's role were very 
positive about it, and described their scholars with words such as: "5^per," "exceptionally 
helpful,'' and ""had great ideas, suggestions, etc.'' 

Four inductees indicated a dissatisfaction with how the scholars operated. One 
inductee remarked that her scholars changed too frequentiy while anodier inductee was 
unhappy about her scholar not knowing much about her content area (i.e.. Special Ed.) to 
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be able to offSer adequate help. Two inductees expressed disappouitment over the fact that 
they saw their scholars <mce or twice for a few minutes during the entire year. The 
impression of two inductees was that ""the scholar had very IMe time to spend with ustfwe 
weren't having major difficulty.'' One of these inductees indicated that she would have 
liked io have had more time and input Cnmi such an "outside source" of support 

One observation that was made by both inductees and three members of the 
advisOTy comnuttee was the iq>parent lack of well-defined guidelines on respmsibilities and 
role expectations of the mentors, the building level administrators, and how they relate to 
those of the scholars. One member of the University faculty adviscny conunittee, for 
exanq)le, observed during his visit to the District tfiat Although some administrators had a 
good grasp of the purpose cfthe program and their role, most evidenced a general lack of 
knowledge concerning each of these areas."" 



PROGRAM SlRENGTIIS 

In sp^te of the perceived problems and weaknesses of the program, several aspects 
of the program were deemed by most of the inductees — through the questionnaire— as 
major program strengths. When ranked acc(»rding to the degree of fiequency with which 
each program strength was menticmed by the inductees, the following emeiged at the top: 

• The workshops provided a sharing forum and an opportunity for 
inductees to meet, which helped to remind each inductee tiiat others too 
were experiencing similar firustrations and that they were not alone in their 
plight. One important spin-off from th^ sharing forums was the 
opportunity for peer contact and the establishment of friends throughout 
Ae District, which fodlitated eaaer social adjustment to such a big district; 

• The assurance that there was help if one ever needed it made many 
inductees feel wanted and needed by the District This feeling instilled in 
tfiem the belief that someone cared about their frastraticMiS and their v/ell- 
being; 

« Most inductees indicated that they could always count on the support 
provided by the teacher scholar. To some of them the mere availability of 
the oCholar as ar alternative source (rf support and as someone who coukl 
lend a listening ear to their problems was satisfying and assuring. In the 
words of one high school inductee, it was satisfying ''to know that 
someone is therefor you. In a big school ifs easy to get lost. My teacher 
scholar was always a phone call away;'' 

• Finally, a major perceived strength of the program was the support 
provided by the mentors, which many believed was very critical to their 
success. 
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Other aspects mentioned included the support provided by their principals and the 
stipend given to the inductees for participation in the woricshops. 



pr(X}ra»/[ Effectiveness 

Overall, the w<xkshops were assessed by most of the inductees, who responded to the 
survey, as effective in helping them adjust to the instructicHial expectations of the District 
The following is a summary d their assessments: 

• 50% of the inductees evaluated the workshops as effective, while 1 1 % assessed 
them as ineffective, with 26% rating them as somewhat effective; 

• 70% of the inductees indicated duu the emotional suppoittfieyrecdvedfi^ 
scholars was effective, ^^e 62% ci die inductees iixlicated that the emotional 
support provided by tiieir mentors was effective; 

• S 1 % of the inductees rated the instructional support they received fix>m their mentors 
as effective; over 64% rated tiie scholar suppcnt as effective. The i»t)ponions of the 
inductees who evaluated the mentor and scholar instructimal support as ineffective 
were 21% and 16% respectively; 

• 63% of die inductees Indicated that the program was effective in increasing their 
comidence as effective classroom teachers, while 22% assessed it as sooaewhat 
effective; 13%, however, indicated that the program was not effective in in^roving 
their seliNX)nfidence as effective classroom teachers; 

• 52% of tiie inductees assessed die progi^m as effective in making ihcm "feel good" 
about teaching in the District; 14%, however, assessed the program as ineffective in 
inq>jfoiving tiieir morale; 

• While 53% of the inductees strongly expressed die desLx to stay witiiin die District, 
17% indicated diat they would like to leave; 21% of lAe inductees, however, 
indicated tiiat tiiey felt somewhat uncertain about leaving. Twenty-one of the 
inductees who expressed the desire to leave, or were not sure about leaving, gave 
several reascms, which included the fdlowing: excessive rules and "red ti^," too 
much pi^erwork, assignment to very difficult classrooms, t^her salaries laggiiig 
behind other comparatively sized school districts, veiy litde support finom dieir 
buiUing administnitors, wanting to reduce their daily commuting distances, and 
persoiud reasons. 

Overall, however, the following words of one inductee succinctly surmnarizes and 
ciq>tures the positive and effectiveness aspects cS the program: 

'*HISD is an exciting district. I would hate to leave. Most people have been 
so supportive. Dr. Redmond appears to be in the teacher's corner. I realfy 
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feel contfortable in that I have so many 'support people'. If I have a 
question there is an answer— with a smile. It is a team approach. There is 
always someone nearby to help and encourage you. Most of the topics at 
the Saturday sessions were relevant . / pcrsoncdty came away from each 
one with a good feeling about myself and a feeling that no matter what 
htq^pened somebo(fy cared about niy frustrations. I never felt alone. I feel 
that this program has helped me grow as a person, as well as a teacher. 
Even though I had taught before, I was very apprehensive in a new 
district.'* 

In view of the pilot nature of the program, and the fact that the state-wide teacher 
induction program will be used for licensing entry level teachers, the inductees were asked 
to reflect on thdr induction year experience and conmient on the proposal to link the 
inducticm year to certification. Sixty-three percent of the inductees who responded to the 
question (36/51) felt it would be a bad policy which may turn ofif prospective teachers from 
other states. Several reasons were given. The most menticmed was that since competent, 
dedicated and profes^onally maMre principals and mentc»s cannot be always provided for 
die inductee, many entry level teachers may have tiieir teaching careers jeopardized duou^ 
such a certificaticm process. Furthermore, it may negate the positive intenticms of the mtire 
program. In the words of one inductee who complained that the induction staff would 
operate more as assessors than helpers: *7f is difficult to admit a problem and ask for help 
from someone who is assessing you and might interpret your problems as weaknesses."* 
Several inductees, therefore, enq;>hasized that if Ae pdicy is to be in^lementcd as has been 
proposed, then there should be some built-in checks and balances for protecting the 
inductees from mentors and administrators whose personalities and philosophies may 
conflict with those of the inductees. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

As with nx>st pilot programs and formative evaluations, the effective and efficient 
achievement of program goals and objectives make it imperative that program staff provide 
pertinent feedback to facilitate the improvement of the program. Based on the weaknesses 
perceived by the program staff, several recommendations were proposed by various 
participants in the teacher induction program. The following were the most mentioned by 
the mentors, inductees, scholars, and the advisory committee members: 

Selection of Mentors 

Mentor selection should be thorough to provide willing and non-drafted mentors 
who have personalities compatible with those of their inductees. The mentors should teach 
at the same grade levek at the elenientary levd, or in the sarne ccHitent arta at t^ 
level. The classrocnns of the mentors should be geographically in close proximity to those 
of tiieir req)ective inductees. 
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Qualities the inductees recommekided for the selection of tfieir mentors included the 
following: warm, confidentt in^iring, sensitive, positive minded, sincere, empathetic, 
conq)etent, easy to talk to, excellent sense of humor, know the District well, p/ofessicHials 
with non-prejudiced attitude, and genuinely care for the well-being and success of the 
inductees. Two inductees suggested diat the mentors should have an average of 4-S years 
experience to enable them to remember how it feels to experience tfie first year of teaching. 
One advisory committee member suggested that ways should be found for handling 
situaticms oi mentor-inductee c(Hiflicts of inccxnpatibility. It was suggested by one teacher 
scholar that the mentcnrs should be selected by die end of the spring semester so that they 
can have their training in die suninMT befcxe die school year starts. 



Topics and Presentation of Inductee Workshops 

Thirteen inductees suggested that there should be a close review of the inservice 
topics to help provkie a list of only the relevant and less boring topk:s. More ccmcrete and 
hands-on presentations involving small groups of between 25 and 30 inductees are 
reconmended. Four inductees requested that llie program organizers seek their input in 
selecting tqiics for woiicshops rather than depend solely on what the ''experts'* deem 
relevant for the inductees. One mentor, one advisory conmiittee member, and two 
inductees indicated a need for woikshops which address the needs of teachers of outlying 
content areas such as music and physical education. Seven mentors and an advisOTy 
conmiittee member suggested that inductees be given much support during the first few 
weeks of the school year regarding deadlines for paperwork, procedural expectations such 
as grading, setting up grade bodes, promotions, aixl discipline processes. 



Frequency and Duration of Woiicshops 

Twelve inductees, one mentor and two of the four advisory committee members 
suggested that the number and duratbn of workshops should be reduced. One advisory 
committee member recommended tfie elimination of the Saturday workshops. Most of the 
program staff surveyed suggested four-hour Saturday workshops. A couple of teacher 
scholars stated that the best alternative to the Saturday sessions wouM be the provision of a 
minimum of three inductee workshqis during the week with release time for the teachers 
tiiat can be covered by a pool of teacher aides or substitutes. One scholar felt that the 
District should provide well organized retreats for small groups of inductees at a time. 
Accoiriing to die scholar such retreats would provide a more relaxed and effective setting 
for die inductee woricshq)s. 



Workload of Teacher Scholars 

Five inductees, one mentx»*, most of the scholars, and CMie member of the advisory 
committee reccmimended diat die number of inductees assigned to each scholar should 
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reduced bom the currenr 60-70 to no mem than SO. This will make it possible for the 
^holars to have matt meaningful contacts with die inductees. 



Mentor-Inductee Workshops 

Thirty seven mentors, two inductees, one advisory committee member, and most of 
the scholars suggested that the me.itors and scholars should attend some of the woikshq)s 
together so that certain basic general perspectives and ^cpectations would be known by all. 
Furthennore, the first woricshops should be attended by both groups. It was also 
expressed that the inductees should be introduced to their respective menton prior to the 
start of the school year. Such an efifcM will help the inductees to prepare mwe effectively 
for the first few weeks of school. 



Mentor-Inductee Class Observation 

Twenty six mentors (me advisory committee member, and the scholars indicated 
that the District should provide regular imt time for the mentxMr and the inductee to observe 
each othei^s teaching. Some mentors suggested the provision of relief aides or substitutes, 
especially during the first few weeks of the school year, when the inductees need the nx>st 
surpcnt, whetfier instructicmal, social, ot emotional Many suggested that bodi the mentor 
and the iixluctee shouM have the same planning periods. 



Principal Support and Training 

The teacher scholars suggested that the principals should have a summer woilcshop 
to discuss their critical role in the prognun. They should help the inductee by a) not 
assigning them to the most difficult classrooms; b) providing coverage for inductees to 
observe their mentors and vice versa; c) being objective and fair in selecting the most 
compatible mentors for their inductees; and d) ensuring that the inductees have the most 
conducive, emotionally suppcnrtive setting for effective adjustment to the school, staff, 
instructional process, and the District 



Program Organizational Guidelines 

Three of the four advisory committee members expressed a strong need fcff written 
guidelines specifying the various role expectations of each of the program staff. In the 
view of one cmnmittee member, 7r nuxy be necessary to further structure the roles of each 
participant and to insure that each member of the role set clearly understands the roles cf 
other members as well as their own responsibilities.'' 



Several othor recommendatioiis were made by one to five immber(s) of the 
program staff. The following is a brief list of such xecommeiidations: 

• biductees should be givm moit woricshops on discq)line management; 

• nx)gnun guidelines and expectations shouM be cleariy communicated to the 
pipgiBm 3taff prior to the beginning cf die schod year, 

• Three inductees suggested dutt die Distria should keep pitj^^ 
to die program staff regarding stipends; 

• Five inductees reccxmnended that die Job-Alike** sesskms shouU not be 
turned into **gripe** sessions since diey tend to dampen die positive spirit of 
odier inductees; 

• Three inductees requested for the discontinuation oi die afternoon woikshop 
sessions; 

• Provide adequa t e supply of snacks on Saturday woricshops; 

• Provide extra and special "catch-up" sessions for inductees who come into 
die program late; 

• Teadier scholars should make appdntments with dieir inductees bcfcne 
making visits; 

• Tlie Teacher Appraisal System shouU not be used for inductees and veteran 
teachers widi die same strictness; 

The teacher scholars indicated that diey shouU not be responsible for 
assessmg inductees when die S.B. 994 is fully implemented. This will help 
protect the good and soppoitive intentions of the scholars* role so diat the 
inductees can feel comfortable wcridng widi them. One member of die 
advisoiy committee further Tmiriiasized die need to keep the program 
separate ftom the assessme nt process; 

• Principals shouH show more endiusiastic support for the program; 

• Personnel department staff, who go out of die District to recruit new 
teachers, should avoid making empty promises cm* paint too rosy pictures of 
the District in cxder to win over teadier^ 

• If diere were to be an adequate number of teacher scholars, it mighi be ideal 
to match them to the levels (i. e. dementa; y and seccHidary) based on Jie 
levd diey have tau'ht; 
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• Inductees should be assigned to schools ^d clas^^^s where there are better 
qqportunities for success; 

• Inductees should not be assigned to any '*nuy<H: duties** durng the induction 
year. 



G»4CLUDIN0 REMARKS 

This repent does not provide much discussion of the impact of the program on the 
Disirict*s retention rate ctf die inductees. There are two reasons for this. First, the retmti<Mi 
data on the entry-level ter'^hera for the past few years and that of the 1988-89 school year 
are currek. Jy not available for inccrporaticHi into the report Furthermore, the researcher 
believes that the effectiveness of the program should not be determined by the overall 
retmtion rate since it is an inefiScient and a questionable outcome measure. Qeaiiy, not all 
of die inductees have what it takes to be effective teachers in the teaching pro The 
first few years of oat's entry into the teaching profession, therefore, provide a natural 
sieving mechanism for weeding out the non-prcMnising teachers, ^ho are destined to drop 
out, sooner or later. However, as has been emphasized by HuUn-Austin (1986), ''clearfy 
some [entry-level teachers] who leave have tlie potential to become strong teachers if 
provided with adequate support'' 

In effect, it is inqxjrtant to mention that the purpose of the inducticHi program is to 
provide adequate suppoit foe the potentially effective teachers to be mcne effective, and also 
find the school district attractive enough to make them want to stay, especially the most 
competent, sinc^reseaidi indicates that **f/»^«ac/ter^ academicalfy able 

leave in the greatest numbers" (Hulin-Austin, 1986). Certainly, it is virtually inq>ossible 
to know Itow many of die 366 inductees have what it tates to be successful career teachers, 
and, consequendy, determine die retentive effectiveness of the program. Besides, some 
entry level teachers are bound to leave no matter how perfect and effective the Teacher 
Induction Program hiq[q)ens to be. 

Nevertheless, die organizational challenges of the initial year of the District's 
Teacher Induction Program were met considerably by the program staff, widi the 
tticouraging support of die District leadership. The program was, therefore, instrumental 
in improving inductee teaching effectiveness, nKmde, self-conffdence, and adjustment to 
die instructional culture of die District 

As it is with all pilot programs, the feedback finom program participants is not only 
the basis for correctiag q>parent weaknesses in the implementation process, but also the 
best method for optinizing the effectiveness of ihe program in achieving its goals and 
objectives. On the br^sis of a review of die implementatkxi process and the extent to which 
the program goals and objectives were achieved, the researcher agrees with die observation 
of one of die ad\ :sory ccMmnittee members diat "the HISD pilot program is on the right 
track, but is experiencing problems that should be considered normal for a first year 
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tffm^ It is hqped that the fmdings of this evaluative study will also provide some field- 
testing data for die devel(Y)eis of the Texas Teacher Induction Program. 
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